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A major consequence of evangelicalism in Ireland was increasingly to emphasize 
Ulster separatism from the rest of Ireland, hence the title of this book. In the chapters 
dealing with the eighteenth and early nineteenth Century, there are frequent references 
to Dublin and to other parts of Ireland; over time, however, the geographical 
concentration narrows, reflecting the narrowing base of the movement itself. The 
narrowing becomes particularly evident with Gladstone's espousal of Home Rule in 
1886: although virtually all the Irish Protestant churches, including most Irish 
Methodists (the minority who lived outside Ulster tended to support Home Rule), were 
bitterly opposed to Home Rule, their counterparts in England, Scotland, and Wales 
generally supported both Gladstone and Home Rule. 

While Ulster evangelicalism carries undoubted resonances of similar movements in 
Scotland or Appalachia (heavily settled by Ulster emigrants), once we look beyond the 
sensationalism of Stupors and physical prostrations that occurred during the major 
revivals, the most compelling similarities lie with the contemporaneous "devotional 
revolution" that was taking place within Irish Catholicism, a point made by the authors 
in their discussion of religious Organization in nineteenth-century Belfast. 

Discussion of the religious factor in Ulster unionism has tended to be played down 
in recent times in favor of economically determined explanations; there has also been 
a general tendency to see evangelicalism as a nineteenth-century occurrence. The latter 
tendency is explained by a desire on the part of some historians to present 
eighteenth-century Ulster as a liberal Community with nationalist sympathies, which 
affords the possibility of presenting nineteenth-century Ulster unionism as a recent 
aberration. Hill and Hempton show the longevity of Ulster evangelicalism and the 
depths of its anti-Catholicism. While they disclaim any ambition to make a contribu- 
tion to the understanding of and Solution to the Irish Question, their focus on Ulster 
evangelicalism is an important contribution to understanding Ulster culture and 
society. 

Mary E. Daly 
University College, Dublin 



Britons: Forging the Nation, 1707-1837. By Linda Colley. 

New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1992. Pp. x + 429. $35.00. 

The disintegration of the Soviet Union, the ensuing nationalist struggles throughout 
Eastern Europe, the calls for an Islamic revolution and pan-Arab nationalism, the 
demands for a Hindu nationalism on the Indian subcontinent, and the creation of the 
European Community have all focused scholarly attention on the issue of national 
identity. Even British historians have begun to ask what it means to be British and 
when constructions of British identity began to play central roles in their political 
culture. 

Linda Colley's Britons: Forging the Nation, 1707-1837, is a sophisticated and 
elegant account of the construction of British identity. Colley's central thesis is that 
"Protestantism was the foundation that made the invention of Great Britain possible" 
(p. 54). This invention, she Claims, became necessary in the face of a century-long 
struggle with France: "In a very real sense, war — recurrent, protracted, and increas- 
ingly demanding war — had been the making of Great Britain" (p. 322). Britons, then, 
came to define themselves as distinct from, and almost invariably in Opposition to, "the 
Other beyond their shores" — an emphatically Catholic "Other" (p. 6). It is precisely 
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this sense of Protestant identity, Colley argues, that has been lost in the more pluralistic 
and religiously heterogeneous Britain of today. The elimination of this touchstone of 
British identity, Colley posits, explains Britain's rather ambiguous and hesitant 
response to the prospect of a federal European Community (p. 375). 

This book, however, is much more than a sustained defense and exposition of the 
central claim of the Protestantism of Britons. Rather, it offers a powerful and subtle 
rereading of eighteenth-century British history. Each chapter, carefully crafted as a 
self-sufficient essay beginning with a suggestive anecdote in the new historicist style, 
recaptures different layers of Britishness while pushing the argument forward 
chronologically. Colley carefully explains that Britons were not merely an idealistic 
people; they had good reasons to be loyal to the Hanoverian dynasty. The most 
compelling motive, she posits, was commercial. While the landed aristocracy contin- 
ued to dominate Hanoverian high politics, trade played an increasingly large role in the 
British political imagination. Britons of all social classes adopted a commercial ethos, 
one that insisted that trade, especially long-distance trade, was the key to power, 
stability, and wealth. In this construction, then, loyalism was both profitable and wise. 
Political revolution threatened trade and property. This explains, Colley argues, the 
loyalism of most Britons during the Jacobite scares of the early Century and the 
creation of the commercially aggressive patriotic societies such as the Anti-Gallicans 
and the Marine Society. 

The very success of this early enunciation of Britishness, however, promoted 
tensions and raised questions. The resounding victories of the Seven Years' War, with 
the consequent huge accretion of land and imperial population, the elimination of the 
Jacobite threat, and the diminution of the French potential to achieve universal 
dominion, forced Britons to rethink who they were. Fears that Britain would decline 
into the corrupt luxuriousness of imperial Rome were widely enunciated. Scots, 
formerly excluded from positions of authority, now began to assert themselves. Many 
imperial posts came to be filled by Scots — Scots, whose Jacobite ties implied an 
ideological shift in the Empire toward absolutism. In the most compelling part of the 
book, Colley argues that the British defeat in America led to a reformulation of 
Britishness. All of the anxieties called forth by the new imperial pluralism created by 
the Peace of Paris (1763) seemed to be reified by the North American developments. 
The result was a comprehensive reconfiguration of national identity. A new, more 
uniform British elite was forged in the public schools and universities. Scots, Welsh, 
and English elites were all taught to emulate the cult of patriotic heroism exemplified 
by Benjamin West's Death of General Wolfe (1770). George III, who had been 
Britain's most vilified monarch during the first two decades of his rule, succeeded in 
making the monarchy both populär and a focus of patriotism. Not only did this mean 
that the monarch, for the first time since the reign of Elizabeth I, emerged as something 
more than the leader of a party but he also became distinctively British in the face of 
republican and Napoleonic France. 

While the definition of Britain in terms of masculine military vigilance, public 
school ethos, and a male monarch against the effeminacy of French culture suggests 
the gendered nature of that identity, Colley argues persuasively that women were not 
excluded from this construction of Britishness. Despite the persistence, indeed, the 
intensification, of the rhetoric of separate spheres during the era of the French 
Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars, British women were given an important role to 
play in the defense of that identity. Women became the protectors of British civic 
virtue. Female writers as diverse as Mary Wollstonecraft and Hannah More insisted 
that the household was the crucible of patriotism. Mothers had to educate Citizens and 
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patriots to protect Britain from the domestic chaos threatened by French ideology and 
a French military invasion. 

Colley demonstrates the success of this reconstruction of Britishness in her 
provocative chapter on recruitment during the wars against Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic France. The questionnaires sent throughout Britain as a result of the 
Defence of the Realm Act (1798) demonstrate conclusively that most Britons were in 
fact loyal during these wars. Colley, however, is herseif unsure as to what the returns 
actually teil us about Britishness. There were many reasons why men volunteered: 
some were enticed by the guaranteed employment, others were compelled, and some 
might have signed on to avoid being balloted into the militia. Nor did the peripheries 
like North Wales or the more isolated regions of Scotland contribute as many men as 
the urban areas. One wonders, too, if the volunteers did not have different definitions 
of Britishness. But the questionnaires do suggest that there was not a massive 
working-class sympathy for Jacobinism and the French cause. 

Mass involvement in the wars and the ultimate British victory at Waterloo again put 
the definition of Britishness under strain. Mass recruitment and politicization legiti- 
mated demands for Parliamentary reform. Catholic loyalism during the wars, com- 
bined with the union with Ireland in 1800, led to Catholic emancipation. But the radical 
Potential of these two developments, Colley suggests, was ultimately tempered by the 
antislavery agitation. The passage of the 1833 Emancipation Act confirmed a British 
sense of liberty as against Continental Europe and the United States, while it also 
suggested that Britain's Constitution was still profoundly responsive to populär 
opinion. This sense that the System worked, Colley insists, explains why Britain 
became one of the least democratic states in Europe over the course of the nineteenth 
Century. 

This is an extremely impressive book, covering a breathtakingly large amount of 
time and Space. One can, and many will, quibble with various details in the argument. 
But Colley's is precisely the sort of book — raising large questions and drawing upon 
a wide ränge of material — that British history so desperately needs. Nevertheless, three 
aspects of the argument are not entirely convincing. 

First, the concept of a Protestant nation seems insufficiently problematized. What 
did Britons mean when they declared themselves to be Protestants? It is surely true that 
John Foxe's Book of Martyrs (London, 1563) enjoyed a second life in the eighteenth 
Century (pp. 25-28). But is a book that celebrates at least as many German, Dutch, and 
French martyrs as Scottish and Welsh ones truly the urtext of Britannic nationalism? 
Protestantism was at least as likely to be an internationalist as a nationalist calling. 
Indeed, if the fundamental identity of Britons was Protestant, it is very difficult to 
understand why Britain so cheerfully allied itself with the Catholic Habsburgs in the 
Nine Years' War, the War of the Spanish Succession, and the French Revolutionary 
Wars. While Colley acknowledges that the American Revolutionary War was difficult 
for British Protestants to accept, if the fundamental element of their identity was being 
called into question one would expect rather more disquiet than Colley describes. Nor 
does Colley's rieh array of sources invariably support her contention. The mideentury 
Patriotic Societies, she points out, were open to all, irrespective of religion (p. 94). All 
religious groupings partieipated in the celebrations of the monarchy (p. 231). One 
wonders whether in Catholic Ireland — the kingdom that reeeives the least treatment in 
this book — Protestantism was indeed the touchstone of national identity. In fact, the 
Glorious Revolution — that event that was so fundamental in eighteenth-century 
constitutional debate — was more about Opposition to a French style of government 
than about Catholicism. Government propagandists were at pains to argue that 
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Britain's continental conflicts were about liberty, not religion, an argument reflected in 
the Statements of Colley's volunteers from the French Revolutionary Wars (pp. 311 — 
12). Brilons were Protestants, yes. But they were fighting not religious Crusades but in 
defense of religions by law established. Britons were fighting for liberty under the 
law — European liberty — not the true religion. 

Wartime Propaganda is the great unutilized source for this study. Surely it is in 
explaining what Britons were fighting for — and against — that concepts of national 
identity come into sharpest focus. Different groups at different times undoubtedly 
defined the British cause in various ways. Europe, and the greater world, was not 
simply an undefined Catholic Other. Instead, changes in European political culture 
necessitated reformulations of Britishness. In the wars against France up to and 
including the Seven Years' War, Britons were fighting an absolutist regime intent upon 
achieving universal dominion. Naturally, Britons tended to identify themselves as 
guardians of liberty as against Bourbon slavery. But the American Revolution and the 
French Revolution brought Britons into the field against republican regimes, allowing 
George III and his governments to draw on the rieh royalist antirepublican traditions. 
British national identity was created in dialogue with European identities, not in 
Opposition to them. It is the multivalence of these traditions that gave rise to the very 
bitter mid-nineteenth-century arguments between radical and middle-class nationalists 
so carefully documented by Margot C. Finn (" After Chartism: National Sentiment in 
English Populär Radicalism, 1848-1871" [Ph.D. diss., Columbia University, 1988]). 
And it seems likely that the comparative conservatism of nineteenth-century British 
political culture had as much to do with the shift in British self-definition from 
antiabsolutist to antirepublican as with the success of the antislavery movement. 

Finally, was there really such a profound distinetion between English nationalism 
and British nationalism? Although Colley is extremely persuasive in describing the 
development of a truly British elite, it is not clear that the tropes they employed in 
describing their patriotic sentiments were foreign to an English nationalist tradition. * 
Attacks on the Francophilia of the governing classes (p. 88), desires to replace French 
sartorial splendor with a native fashion (p. 187), and the eult of the rational protection 
of liberty encoded in the Constitution were all arguments just as typical of the late 
seventeenth-century Marquis of Halifax as of the eighteenth-century propagandists. 
While Colley is almost certainly right that few eighteenth-century Scots or Welsh saw 
any contradiction between referring to themselves as "English" in some contexts and 
"Scottish" or "Welsh" in others (p. 162), one wonders how many English men and 
women ever referred to themselves as "Irish," "Scottish," or "Welsh." One wants to 
know to what extent a British identity was really something different from the 
Englishness championed by John Wilkes rather than merely a broadening of an English 
identity into a British one. 

All of this said, Colley's remains a remarkable achievement. She has demonstrated 
beyond question the central importance of appeals to patriotism in Hanoverian political 
culture, forcing us to reconsider old historiographical debates and undoubtedly 
initiating a whole set of new controversies. First and foremost, however, she has placed 

] That tradition has recently reeeived a great deal of scholarly attention. See, e.g., Richard 
Helgerson, Forms of Nationhood: The Elizabethan Writing of England (Chicago, 1992); Ciaire 
McEachern, "This England: Shakespeare, Spenser, Drayton, and the Literary Production of the 
Nation, 1590-1612" (Ph.D. diss., University of Chicago, 1990); and Liah Greenfeld, National- 
ism: Five Roads to Modernity (Cambridge, 1992). Greenfeld's first chapter deals with the 
development of English nationalism in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
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the question of nationalism and national identity squarely on the center of the 
historiographical stage — where it belongs. 

Steven Pincus 
University of Chicago 



The Rise of Musical Classics in Eighteenth-Century England: A Study in 

Canon, Ritual, and Ideology. By William Weber. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1992. Pp. xiii + 274. 

The study of "music" divides into many distinct areas. In addition to the applied fields 
of music composition and music Performance, there is music theory, the oldest 
scholarly field in music (dating at least from the quadrivium), where the structure of 
musical Systems is examined. There is music criticism, a relatively recent field dating 
only from the eighteenth Century, which attaches value to specific processes, styles, 
composers, and compositions, and aims to set Standards whereby such evaluations can 
continue to be made; it is properly related to aesthetics and should not be confused with 
daily newspaper reviews. There is music history (now sometimes called "musicology" 
after the German Musikwissenschaft, a word that should rightly encompass all of the 
nonapplied fields of inquiry), which dates from the end of the eighteenth Century and 
has typically looked at music and performing practices chronologically, not only to 
determine stylistic trends and influences from composer to composer but also to clarify 
temporal priority within the oeuvres of Single composers; musicology is also engaged 
in determining and preparing critically accurate musical texts. There is music analysis, 
established only in the late nineteenth Century, which examines Single works or 
repertories to determine in exacting detail how, depending on what System of analysis 
is used, the specific notes relate one to another; recently analysis has been linked 
increasingly to the related fields of the psychology of music and music Cognition. And 
there is ethnomusicology, the newest entrant, only fully emerging in the first half of this 
Century, which looks at music in its cultural context to determine not only what the 
music is but also where it was performed, by whom, and why; ethnomusicology, as one 
might guess from its name, began as the study of non-Western musics, but its 
methodologies, developed in large part from the social sciences, have had a salutary 
impact on music history and criticism so that contextual studies of the Western 
repertories are no longer rare. 

In none of these approaches, however, do music scholars generally consider their 
subject as part of political and societal history. Caught up, for better or worse, in the 
technical description of the music they study, they rarely venture further into political 
and social history than to show how specific compositions were reactive to contem- 
porary events. Thus, political events are referenced as guides to dating or used to 
explain specific texts and dedications or shown to be allegorically represented in 
specific pieces; sometimes all three approaches are productively combined. And if 
music is rarely considered by its own advocates and scholars as having agency in 
political and social history, it is even rarer for historians to include music in their 
studies in the way they have so frequently examined literature and the Visual arts, no 
doubt in part for fear of tackling the technical demands of the field. Thus William 
Weber' s The Rise of Musical Classics in Eighteenth-Century England is a particularly 
welcome book. Although music scholars will miss a detailed description of the music 
itself — exactly what music was performed, whether and how it was altered, how it was 



